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A Philosopher’s Profile of 
the Presidency 


* 


Mr. SMITH: 
“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


Mk. Finer: Yes, the shouting and the tumult dies; and yet we can all 
still see the shirt-sleeved thousands, the bright and bizarre costumes; 
hear the pandemonium of yelling, the trumpet blares, the crack of the 
chairman’s gavel. We can all still see the straining shoulders and the 
huddles of men and women, talking in pregnant whispers, their smiles, 
and their snarls in the Amphitheater. We looked, and we saw. What 
did we see? It will require a great deal of philosophy to convert the 
view of the hundreds of placard- and slogan-bearing trees into a view 
of the whole woods. Do you think that philosophy can give us this 
perspective? 

Mr. Smitu: I hope so. And I do veritably believe so. In that faith, 
come with me now to an eminence above the fight but still of the battle 
in order with perspective to assess the nature and significance of the 
presidency. 


Mr. Finer: That is what we need. 


Mr. Smitu: The excitement of conventions becomes us, but it must 
not be allowed to substitute for thought. I do not purport, even as a 
philosopher, to deny my deep feeling for the gay pageantry of the 
political hour, past and to come. But I do propose to give voice and 
dignity to this seasonal thrust of creative partisanship. I have myself 
seen the presidency from too many vantage points not to share the 
country’s animated solicitude over which party shall put what candidate 
in the White House. 
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The glory of this high office I have seen from a boyhood on the 
illimitable plains of Texas, where no youth was too poor to think of 
himself as a future President. I have seen it from the vantage of the 
professorate, dignified with analyses and seasoned with syntheses. I 
have seen it from a legislative post in the Senate of Illinois, shining in 
brightness over the hills of intervening jurisdictions. I have scrutinized 
the President more narrowly from a seat in Congress, where “must 
legislation” sometimes presumed upon a presidential power not funded 
in consensus with Congress. I have seen “inherent power” pale before 
a judicial word and shrink to frustration from lack of legislative influ- 
ence. I have seen the presidency through long columns of marching 
troops when in two world wars this civilian office of Commander-in- 
Chief became crescented with the armor of Mars. I have seen the occu- 
pant of this office sink to administrivia and even skirt the shoals of 
corruption, without its dulling the allure of the office itself; for, like 
millions of unofficial men and women, I have contemplated the presi- 
dency in the triune majesty of our constitutional constellation. I have 
seen, with them, the Presidents pass; the presidency passes not, nor 
suffers diminution. 

Of course, therefore, I have pride and find pleasure in the party 
processes, however noisy, which will give to this high office its thirty- 
fourth temporary occupant. If the time ever came when any youth 
could not aspire to this high post, democracy would be dying; and if 
the time ever came when he would not accept it, America would be 


dead. 


Mr. Finer: I agree with you. And what a temptation and an oppor- 
tunity this office is! Do you remember that observation by Francis 
Bacon? “It is a strange desire, to seek power and lose liberty; or to seek 
power over others and to lose power over a man’s self. The rising into 
high office is laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains... 


. 


Mr. Situ: I will say so! 


Mr. Finer: .. . and it is sometimes base, and by indignities men come 
to dignities.” When he gets there, the President of the United States is 
the highest officer of the most powerful constitution in the whole world, 
and that means that he is an awesomely mighty factor in the fate of 
every nation on earth. If he is a success, he sustains all nations. If he is 
a failure, he consigns millions all over the world to distress and maybe 
to violent death. And yet reflect on this: Is it not amazing that on all 
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sides among our citizens there is apathy and cynicism about the whole 
process? 


Mk. Soir: It is a pity, for there is no room in our political system 
for lethargy, complacency, and certainly none for cynicism. I know 
that there are those who will be discouraged with both candidates before 
election time, but just before such a one succumbs to an attack of self- 
righteousness, let him take an antidote of humor if he have no other 
antidote. I commend these lines to him, letting him change the names 
of the candidates to suit the choices of the conventions. 


Mr. Finer: I bet that this is one of the best in your repertoire. 
Mp. SmitH: 


“Td decided to vote against Bilkins, though I couldn’t exactly say why; 
I just didn’t enthuse when he stated his views, and he had a mean look 
in his eye. 
The speeches I heard him deliver seemed vapid and wobbly and weak. 
‘T’m off him!’ I said with a shake of my head; and then I heard Mur- 
kinson speak; 
I said to myself as I strolled from the hall: ‘Bilkins might not be so 
bad after all.’ 


“Next morning I read in the papers a statement that Bilkins had made, 

Concerning finance and the possible chance of a speedy revival of 
trade. 

I read through a couple of columns of how he’d clean up Wall Street, 

And the way he’d proceed in this hour of need to set the world back 


on its feet; . 
And I said to myself, as I sat there, said I: “Well, Murkinson can’t be 


as bad as that guy!’ 


“Presently came Murkinson’s statement of the ways and means he had 


planned 

To set us all back on prosperity’s track, if ever he got a free hand. 

He said in a year at the farthest, and he thought it would not be so 
long; 

He’d have us all back on a smooth easy track, and life would be one 


grand sweet song; ie 
And I said to myself, with a catch in my throat: ‘Tl ballot for Bilkins— 


that is, if I vote.’” 
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Mr. Fiver: You are up to your old tricks—Moliére’s trick—of edu- 
cating by amusing; but, of course, the serious point which you are put-} 
ting over is that the citizen is committing political suicide, because,))) 
when offered by the Constitution a high moral freedom and dignity of 
choosing between alternatives, he finds it an intolerable burden to make|h 
up his mind. I wonder whether, if he knew more about the presidency, fr 
he would be less cynical. Why not sketch a profile of what the presi-f 
dency really is? H 


Mr. Smitu: I have been giving the profile in part but now, thanks to|. 
your request, more systematically. And I do it under these three topics: pi 
the will to power, the will to perfection, and the will to piety. By this /f 


threefold test you will know a great President when you see him. 


LL THE WILESTO, POWER 


Mr. Finer: “The will to power; the will to perfection; the will to 7 
piety!” “The will to power!” You know, some people in a democracy } 
are terrified by the word “power”; others simply will not confront its } 
existence in human affairs, even if they know it is in themselves or in | 
their fellow-men; and others merely affect to be afraid of it. Many think | 


that it is bound to be evil. Is that your view? 


Mk. Smit: J think that it is a very unjust opinion. Democracy, espe- } 
cially in a time of Trouble like this, has much more to fear in my | 
opinion from weak than from strong government. The presidency is | 
full of potential power, but it requires great influence to transform the 
potential into any actual power. It is precisely in that transformation | 
from power to influence that the plentitude and pursuit of democracy 


is found. If power be potson—with Lord Acton—then power is also | 
perfection. | 


Mr. Finer: Quite! 


Mr. Smita: Mr. Graham, in a just-published study entitled Morality | 
in American Politics, declares: “No President of the United States has 
ever shown the slightest interest in making himself a dictator or in 
seeking irresponsible personal power.” 


Mr. Finer: I think that more people ought to know that. 


Mr. SmitH: We have much more, then, to fear from mediocre per- 
formance than from an overassertion in the office. Senator Brandegee 
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once justified Senator Harding’s selection for the presidency by saying— 
and mark these words—that “the times did not require a first-rater.” 
Never again, if ever they did, will the times conspire to justify a 
second-rater in the American presidency. 

It takes a will to power to adorn a place of power. Animals with 
active glands joy in the test of strength to make their vital impulses 
effective. Men with hearty consciences pine for the wherewithal to 
effect what ought to be done. Even the will to perfection is a puling 
thing without the pulsing will to power to make itself count. As the 
President therefore must be in an age of television photogenic, so the 
presidency in every age must be powergenic. 


Mr. Finer: I quite agree with you. It is possible to abolish power 
only by abolishing life itself. Physically, psychologically, and spiritually, 
men and women are explosive atoms. Their explosiveness is expressed 
in the demand for rights. One man’s rights are another man’s obliga- 
tions. Whoever asks for rights asks for government, whether he knows 
it or not. And it is the President who deploys the power for the benefit 
of some that is assigned to him by the admission of others. Of course, he 
is a moderator in an age of anxiety; and power is and must be his 
medium. A piece of wood would not do the job! 


Mr. Smitu: Not fear, then, I take it, but confidence, we both agree, 
should attend our choice of a man with the will to power. The pitiless 
publicity at nomination tends to weed out the weaklings, and the high 
symbolism of the office itself tends to make of those elected something 
better than they were. Persons become personages under the impact of 
the presidency, and sheer power gets transformed into influence before 
the day is done. No downright bad man has, to my knowledge, ever 
been chosen to run for the presidency by either party; and men who 
were elected have often proved better than they seemed—sometimes 
better even than they intended. 


Mr. Finer: That is remarkable. 


Mr. SmirH: There is an alchemy operative here which forfends the 
bad and budges the better toward the best. The President’s will to 
power means action for ideals; means leeway for national tension; 
means the deep truth that pursuit of happiness is really the happiness 
of pursuit. All power is promise of performance to perfect the center 
whence it flows. 
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Let me remind you of the old soldier who while fading away proudly 
displayed his pension check with both the White House and the Treas- 
ury engraved upon it. i 

“And it’s signed,” said he with a flourish, “by the Secretary of the f 
Treasury in person. Yet [as he waved it] this check is not worth a | 
continental until 7 sign it!” | 

All checks are equally good until it comes time to cash them. Then ‘ 
somebody has to validate the good ones. A sign in a California restau- | 
rant I saw recently read, “Your check is no doubt good, but we don’t 
trust your banker!” : 

The President’s power is a promise to pay off the expectations roused 
by the fact of his elevation into a personage. He can never make more fj 
than moderate down payments; but this he must do. Nothing more is | 
possible; nothing less is permissible. i 

That is the first qualification, then—that the President must have a | 
robust will to pay off what his power promises of amelioration. The 
second qualification matches the first in importance. It is, you remem- 
ber, a will to perfection. 


Il. THE WILL. TO’: PERFECTION 


Mr. Finer: If he means something, if he means more than a piece 
of wood, the President must surely add something of his own to the 
sum of accrued popular expectations and social policy formulation. He 
must have a creative vision of his to contribute to the nation. 


Mr. Situ: A President must, indeed, be the symbol of the better-yet- 
to-be. His fate is passion, as his vocation is action. So powerfully is the 
symbol of perfection operative in his office that it is not right for the 
President to do some things which were permissible for him as a citi- 
zen or even as a holder of office less high. As honor keeps him true to 
his country, so prudence must keep him true to the expectations of his 
countrymen. 


General Vaughan testified before a congressional committee with an 
air of injured innocence that he was being blamed for doing things for 
Mr. Truman the President which he had done right along for Mr. 


Truman the senator. That very distinction justifies the difference and 
deflates the air of injured innocence. 
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An Olympian must not act like a yokel—not if he expects to keep the 
respect of even the yokels. So much for the negative. The positive indi- 
cation is, I believe, no less clear. 


Mr. Finer: A great political philosopher, whom you know as well 
as I do—Bagehot—said that if you do not pay respect to rank and vir- 
tue, you will pay it only to a pile of dollars. A President must certainly 
be a supplement of dignity and fastidiousness—a symbol of majesty. 
Fierce is the light which beats on the throne. The English, as you know, 
cashiered Edward VIII because he presented them not with a purer 
vision but with a tarnished mirror in which their best selves were dis- 
torted. 


Mr. SmitH: Through the honeymoon afforded here in America, 
ordinarily the President, in the light of what you have said, Finer, must 
somehow be reborn and not without the midwifery of skilful public 
relations, I may add. As President he stands for action; but he also 
symbolizes the surplusage of ideals over all possibility of their fulfil- 
ment in action. He need not be a “go-getter” for all his will to power; 
and he had better not be a “do-gooder” for all his will to piety. As em- 
bodiment of the will to perfection he must be as well as seem and must 
seem as well as do. Noble action is necessary but not sufficient for the 
presidency. It is a hard but also an inspired saying that ideals exist not 
merely for the sake of action but for their own sake as well. 


Mg. Finer: You truncheon a very difficult problem of statecraft—how 
to provide glitter and color in the highest authority, at the same time 
as performing the utilitarian qualities of making the law and executing 
it—of getting glamour with discipline. It is the same problem as in 
opera—getting a good contralto without a double chin and an impos- 
sible bosom. The British still do it by assigning the dignified and glit- 
tering ceremonial to a king or queen and leaving the job of government 
entirely to the prime minister and the cabinet. In this way the monarch, 
having no governmental power whatsoever, can be the shining incarna- 
tion of the unity and sovereignty of the whole nation, while the prime 
minister, with his majority, can fight the political battles and govern. 
It is very lucky when the king is handsome and the queen pretty and 
when both of them are proper. 

Mr. SmirH: Arising above your sensuous imagery of the opera, I 
would like to echo the contrast which you have made—the queen 
reigns; the prime minister rules. 
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But here in America the President is both symbol of perfection and 
gritty substance of partisan power. To be worthy in the presidency, a 
man must have in private dreamed dreams of virtue and must have 
seen visions of splendor. Only he who treasures the worth of ideals over 
and above their use will ever use ideals to the full. 

In a peculiar sense, therefore, the President is responsible for the 
morale of the nation, since he is the symbol of its unity. Herbert 
Hoover’s now admitted greatness went largely to waste in the White 
House, because he tended to frown when he brought good news, 
whereas his debonair successor smiled when he brought bad news. 
Aristotle said that philosophy had enabled him to accept, gladly, what 
other people accepted too, but grudgingly. 

The heartbreak of finding that not even the power of the presidency 
is sufficient to do what ought to be done has made many a President 
old before his time and has broken those who, like Woodrow Wilson, 
could not explain it to themselves. What alone I think makes bearable 
this discrepancy is the possession of ideals to live on when the ideals 
one lives for cannot be harmonized with ideals other good men live for. 
The containment of ideals then becomes as important as their exercise. 

Democratic consensus cannot be reached by even Presidents who act 
out of moral impetuosity. The finest increment of an ideal order finds 
its earthly residence only in the tender imagination of men sensitive to 
honor and full of grief at the evils of life. This is our second qualifica- 


tion for the presidency, then, a will to perfection, disciplined to contain 
itself. 


Mr. Finer: When you talk of the discipline, I feel a tremor of awe 
when approaching the theme of perfection and splendor in one man’s 
lifetime. My mind always reverts to Milton’s outburst on his blindness: 


“And that one Talent which is death to hide 


Lodg’d with me useless, though my Soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker... .” 


He is there invoking the longing to do and be, together with the 
brevity of life. With the leader, while he leads, it is now or perhaps 
never more. If ever anything gave a President a sense of reverence for 
the nature of man and things beyond his scope, a reverence—well, I sup- 
pose we could say piety—piety or “pity,” as it used to be. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mk. Smarx: This piety of which we are speaking finds its beginning, 
as I have said, in that discipline of self-containment. There is an awful 
gulf between clairvoyance of high ends of perfection and the utmost 
competence which the will to power provides as means thereunto. It 
takes a sensitive man to see the gap, and it takes something of a hero 
to sense it and not get peptic ulcers for the pain. 


Mr. Finer: I am still groping for that idea which will establish ha- 
bitual reverence but eject unction. The idea of piety ought to be re- 
stored to our political discussions. I suppose that it is what the ancient 
Greeks meant when they said, Beware of Aubris—insolence and con- 
tempt—in relation to the gods and men, prideful arrogance, I suppose; 
or when they counseled any man who had a purpose or had power to 
acknowledge the divine strength outside of him which he could not 
escape and which he should regard with awe—a sense of one’s limi- 
tations....It has affinities with religion. So, when we use the Latin, 
pietas, once known as “pity,” a religious attitude is implied without 
which pity may be a disguise of the impious....In other words, it is 
no use praying to God during the invocation and excluding him from 
the smoke-filled room. 

Mr. Situ: I do not myself, believe me, exclude religion from piety; 
but religious men, themselves, often make it impossible to identify piety 
with religion. It was the narrowness of religious men which made it 
impossible for our two most spiritually gifted Presidents to be formally 
religious. Jefferson would not, and Abraham Lincoln could not, join 
in any then-existing church. Born for the universe, neither could narrow 
his mind and give up to sectarianism what was meant for mankind. 

The will to piety, then, whether of this supernatural or of the natural 
kind, is essentially the grace to accept the world as it comes; to make it 
better, if possible, through the means at hand; and at last to learn to 
want what one gets, having done his best to get what he wants. For 
such a spirit there is no reviling of the contingent, nor any rebelling 
at the inevitable. What such a man deals with is always, as it was with 
Lincoln, “too vast for malice.” 

Mr. Finer: What a marvelous phrase! 

Mr. SmirH: Now politics is the natural habitat of such piety, for in 
politics more than elsewhere goodness is chronically frustrated by good 
men at odds with one another; and justice is delayed by ever present 
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counterclaims. To discover that not all good men are agreed on good- } 
ness, nor all just men on justice, and not even all holy men on holiness— } 
this is to avoid the presumption that you must be right because you are | 
sincere; and it is to indulge such compassion toward other men as alone [ 
can beget an accommodation roomy enough to house all the modest 


and the well-meaning. 


It is operative piety to see, therefore, in party strife the creation of | 
common policy, better thought out for all the criticism. Such is the pro- > 
found argument of James Madison, father of our Constitution and | 
fourth President of the United States. The purest lily rises from the | 
mud, and out of partisanship, taken homeopathically, comes the largest > 
disinterestedness that men have known. Totalitarians who seek it other- | 
wise than through the competition of ideas in the forum and of com- [ 
modities in the market place achieve less disinterestedness than is found | 
in our, noisy two-party strife. It is the high paradox of civic life that the | 


road to impartiality leads through the swamps of partisanship. 


Mr. Finer: Absolutely true, and there in the International Amphi- 
theater we had five moralities in the personages of five people in compe- | 


tition. People ask, and they were asking, that our lives shall conform 
to reason and truth. But how can these be discovered? 

No one, after Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, surely is going to believe 
that a minority, or a few, or one can deliver it to us without dispute. 
The strife of political parties, where men are free, provokes each, in the 
long run, to bring out its best testimony in the most intense way in 
matters of intellect and soul. Where power is contingent and persuasion 
is required to transform it into authority, men recognize the need to 
understand themselves and others before they can ever have the gall 
to apply force to other people. 


Mr. Situ: I summarize, then, in the light of that remark, the fullest 
form of piety known to mortal man—namely, to trust the processes of 
nature and even the strife between men to further the perfectibility of 
mankind. Jefferson was so full of this spirit as to declare that, unless 
the American faith panned out that men could govern themselves, it 
would prove to him that “there was no God or that he is malevolent.” 

Lincoln was so imbued with this piety that he declared that, if he 
were given all power, he would not know what to do about slavery. 
He went on to say that he never understood that the power which he 
did have as President authorized him to determine public policy upon 
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his own private convictions; and he further averred that he had never 
sought to perpetrate his own certitude. To the contrary, said he, “wrong 
as we think slavery is’—these are his woeful words—“we can afford 
to let it alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation.” 


Mr. Finer: And for the lack of that piety in our time, what a sorry 
place, what a shambles the world has become, all because of the claims of 
some men to such total omniscience that they think that omnipotence 
must follow. “I know all the laws of social development,” says Stalin, 
“therefore, all must obey.” And, even worse: “No one else knows them 
so fully and accurately.” Such men have put themselves in place of God, 
as they say, to leap from the realm of necessity to the realm of freedom, 
but actually to be so sanguine as to leap to the realm of unlimited and 
irresponsible sovereignty. There is no piety there! 


Mk. SmitH: Piety comes to full maturity in pathos when one thus dis- 
closes a wrong which is not right for him to correct and when one sees 
clearly a right which is wrong for him to perpetrate. Whoever discovers 
thus in all humility that he is not God, he becomes thereby a demigod. 
Jefferson and Lincoln are the purest types of our secular saints who 
make up our presidential Valhalla. Such spiritual heroes alone can 
abide the pains of consensus in foregoing such ends of perfection as 
cannot be achieved through the humble means of shared power. 


Mr. Finer: Fortunately, the fabric of the Constitution, with its checks 
and balances, was deliberately made to save a headstrong President even 
against himself; it builds piety into a firm preventive structure. 


Mr. SmitH: To the next President of the United States, therefore, 
let us join in dedicating now, not the favorite poem of Lincoln, “Oh, 
Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” but one by Kipling, a 
poem which tells how such spirits of power, perfection, and piety co- 
operate, even when they compete in building a nobler palace for men: 


THE PALACE 


“When I was a King and a Mason—a Master proven and skilled— 
I cleared me ground for a Palace such as a King should build. 
I decreed and dug down to my levels. Presently, under the silt, 
I came on the wreck of a Palace such as a King had built. 
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There was no worth in the fashion—there was no wit in the plan— 
Hither and thither, aimless, the ruined footings ran— 

Masonry, brute, mishandled, but carven on every stone: 

‘After me cometh a Building. Tell him I too have known.’ 


Swift to my use in my trenches, where my well-planned groundworks 
grew, 

I tumbled his quoins and his ashlars, and cut and reset them anew. 

Lime I milled of his marbles; burned it, slacked it, and spread: 

Taking and leaving at pleasure the gifts of the humble dead. 


Yet I despised not nor gloried; yet, as we wrenched them apart, 

I read in the razed foundations the heart of that builder’s heart. 

As he had risen and pleaded, so did I understand 

The form of the dream he had followed in the face of the thing he had 
planned. 


When I was a King and a Mason—in the open noon of my pride, 

They sent me a Word from the Darkness—They whispered and called 
me aside. 

They said—‘The end is forbidden.’. They said—‘Thy use is fulfilled. 

Thy palace shall stand as that other’s—the spoil of a King who shall 
build.’ 


I called my men from my trenches, my quarries, my wharves and my 
sheers. 

All I had wrought I abandoned to the faith of the faithless years. 

Only I cut on the timber—only I carved on the stone: 

“After me cometh a Builder. Tell him, I too have known.” 


THE PRESIDENCY AS MORAL LEADERSHIP* 
By ERIC GOLDMAN 


Associate Professor of History, Princeton University 


EVERY so often the big black limousine would roll out of the White 
House, and Mrs. Harding, the empty whisky bottles tucked under the 
lap robe, would give instructions to head for a remote ravine. It was all 
right for Warren Harding, the businessman and editor, even the Sena- 
tor, to be casual about his habits. It was decidedly wrong for Warren 
Harding, President of the United States. 

There is something very special about the Presidential office, no 
doubt, and that something has often produced notable changes in its 
occupants. Sometimes the change has been toward a mere surface 
respectability, as in the case of Harding; more often, it has represented 
a growth in courage, breadth of thinking, and vision. Men of consider- 
able dimensions take on an awesome bigness once they assume the 
office. The biography of Abraham Lincoln, for example, is essentially 
the story of a somewhat aimless, shifty politician who became a Presi- 
dent of iron purpose and profound humanity. Average men discover 
unexpected wisdom and strength within themselves. The classically 
mediocre Chester Arthur, for years a routine politician who was little 
disturbed by grafting, suddenly emerged a stanch champion of clean 
government. The most inadequate men find at least the discernment to 
recognize their inadequacy. “I am not fit for this office...,” Warren 
Harding would tell intimates as he roamed the house where Abraham 
Lincoln had lived. 

The feeling that the Presidency is a post far removed from workaday 
thought and action has been so fixed in the public mind that millions 
have demanded of the Chief Executive standards which they never 
would have thought of exacting from themselves or from their own 
circle. An acutely snobbish eighteenth century never quite forgave John 
Adams for allegedly suggesting that the President be called “His Ex- 
cellency.” A generation which winked when businessmen said “Noth- 
ing is lost save honor” wondered darkly why Ulysses Grant accepted 
the gift of an expensive home. And thousands were so shocked by 
Harry Truman’s reference to an “s.o.b.” columnist that they announced 
the country should get “that s.o.b.” out of the White House. 

American Presidents have often tried to define this peculiar aspect of 

* From an article by Mr. Goldman in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, an issue entitled “Ethical Standards in American Public Life,” March, 
1952, pp. 37-45. (Reprinted by special permission.) 
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their office. “The White House,” said Theodore Roosevelt, “is a bully [i 
pulpit.” The Chief Executive, Woodrow Wilson put it, “is at liberty, b 
both in law and conscience, to be as big a man as he can.” Probably | 
Franklin Roosevelt came closest to the heart of the matter. The Presi- § 
dency, Roosevelt declared shortly after his original election, “is not | 
merely an administrative office. That is the least part of it. It is pre- } 
eminently a place of moral leadership.” : 


DEFENDER OF THE FalIrH 


Roosevelt, who was no man for the intricacies of definition, left the F 
phrase “moral leadership” dangling without much explanation, but | 
nevertheless he had pointed to a real and important aspect of the Presi- [ 
dency. Every society has certain values which it considers essential be- } 
yond the self-interest of any individual or group of individuals, and | 
it seeks in some one human being the symbol and ultimate guardian of | 
these values. For Americans, that one human being is the man whom 
they choose to call, with all the grave dignity of the title, “Mr. 
President.” 

The essential values of most Americans have been an amalgam of 
patriotism, religion, and democratic aspirations. The patriotism has in- 
sisted that the Republic be preserved intact against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. The patriotism and democratic aspirations have com- 
bined to identify the American way with freedom, justice, and abun- 
dant opportunity for all citizens. Patriotism, democratic aspirations, 
and religion have joined to maintain a bedrock emphasis on the home, 
family life, and honesty, forthrightness, and decency in human relations 

For considerable periods during the history of the United States, 
most Americans have felt that their basic values were reasonably se- 
cure. At such times, they have sought no fire-burning crusading from 
the White House. They have given their respect, even their enthusiasm, 
to Chief Executives whose moral leadership amounted to little more 
than keeping an ample lap robe over any personal peccadilloes and ut- 
tering the proper sentiments concerning the Union, Opportunity and 
Motherhood. At other times, the general public, either gradually or in 
a sudden surge of apprehension, has come to feel that some fundamen- 
tal of the American ethos was in peril, and then they have turned to the 
White House for rousing and exacting moral leadership. If the leader- 
ship was forthcoming, the country as a whole followed, even if thou- 
sands grumbled about “dictatorship” all the while. When it was not 
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forthcoming, the American people felt their way through another elec- 
tion, sometimes through a series of elections, until the devious processes 
of their electoral machinery placed in the Presidency a strong man with 
Because... 

The two Roosevelts, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, and Wilson—these are the eight Presidents who, by summoning 
their countrymen to look beyond selfish interests at a time when a large 
part of the population felt that essential values were at stake, have pro- 
vided effective moral leadership. Since moral leadership is the ultimate 
test of the Presidential office, it is not surprising that the whole group 
are also among the most highly esteemed of all American Chief 
Executives." 


Wuere THey Came From 


These eight men came from exceedingly varied backgrounds, rang- 
ing from Lincoln’s rail-splitting youth to F.D.R.’s boyhood at Groton; 
but their origins are not without a pattern. All the essential values of 
the United States were formed in a society that was fundamentally 
agrarian. Consequently, the values are part of a powerful national tra- 
dition which tended to assume that the urban businessman was a slick 
conniver at dishonest government, the chief blockage in the way of 
sweeping freedom and opportunity for everyone, a schemer with his 
eye so fixed on material gain that he might even hurt the defense of the 
Republic for profit. Over the years the country rapidly urbanized, and 
ali sections of the population dropped a good deal of their hostility to 
the man of industry and commerce; but in times of moral crisis, the 
suspicion of the businessman has never entirely disappeared. Not a 
single one of the Presidents in whom the American people found im- 
portant moral leadership came from a predominantly business back- 
ground. 

Four of the eight Chief Executives were not particularly associated 
with practical politics—General Washington, Thomas Jefferson, a jack- 
of-all-gentlemen’s-trades, the planter-soldier Jackson, and Wilson, only 


1 One of the most interesting surveys of the esteem in which American Presidents are 
held was undertaken by Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger several years ago. He asked 
fifty-five historians or political scientists throughout the country to rate the Chief Execu- 
tives (excluding William Henry Harrison and Garfield, who served only short periods, 
and President Truman, whose record was just in the making). The consensus called 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt “great” 
Presidents, and placed Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt (along with John Adams and 


Polk) in the “‘near great” category. 
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a few years removed from Princeton University. If the remaining four 
had spent most of their mature lives thinking about or practicing the 4 
art of getting office, they were politicians whose careers, at least to some & 
extent, were connected with battles against the regular organizations. bh 
Lincoln was first elected President as the candidate of a maverick third 
party. Cleveland had risen to the governorship of New York as the t 
hero of the antiorganization Democrats. Both Roosevelts first gained 5 
public attention by opposing established leaders within their parties. » 

This disassociation of the outstanding moral leaders from old-line f 
politics is no accident. The American depreciation of the mere politician & 
is as old as the country, and it was driven deep into the public mind by 
the events of the post-Civil War era, when going along with the organi- {{ 
zation was likely to mean serving as part of a cabal that was engaged § 
in a cynical looting of the public interest. Historically, the man with a | 
predominantly political stamp has not been the type to whom Ameri- [ 
cans have been willing to entrust their more anxious moments. 

The nonpolitician who was also a military hero has a confused place | 
in the story of moral leadership. Throughout American history, war 
heroes have often been boomed for the Presidency on the grounds that | 
they would be magnificent morai leaders, scourges of corruption, and } 
totally aloof to political or class concerns. Some of these heroes fizzled } 
in the course of becoming candidates—most notably Admiral George | 
Dewey of Spanish-American War fame, who embarrassed his most 
ardent supporters by virtually drawing up a blueprint for the house 
which was being given him by public subscription and then proceeding 
to-deed it over to his bride as a wedding gift. William Henry Harrison, 
victor at Tippecanoe, so exhausted himself winning the Presidency that 
pneumonia struck him down a month after he took office. “Old Rough 
and Ready” Zachary Taylor, hero of Buena Vista, managed to leave a 
White House record that historians are still arguing about, and General 
Grant, entering the Presidency at a time when there was little demand 
for moral leadership, certainly did nothing to create one. On the other 
hand, two men among the eight successful moral leaders, Presidents 
Washington and Jackson, were military heroes. The evidence ends up 
in a snarl of meaning. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SNIFFISHNESS 


More clear-cut is the role of the aristocracy. The whole 156 years up 
to the death of Franklin Roosevelt produced only four Chief Execu- 
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tives who came from the unquestioned aristocracy of their periods, and 
all four of these men—Washington, Jefferson, and the two Roosevelts— 
appear on the list of outstanding moral leaders. In any civilization, the 
patrician group, freed from the pressure of economic and social striv- 
ing, is likely to include a number of men of ability who concentrate on 
idealistic values, and the nature of the American credo has peculiarly 
qualified the aristocrat for moral leadership.” 

Two types which so many Americans have seen as menaces to their 
essential values—the rapacious businessman and the boodling politi- 
cian—have been especial anathemas of the patrician with social values. 
He has not only opposed them as dangers to the American ethos; he has 
despised them as vulgarians of little cultivation and less manners, men 
who operated with no sense of nodlesse oblige toward the victims of 
business and politics, opportunists who constantly threatened to stir up 
revolution by insisting on going too far. “Of all forms of tyranny,” 
Theodore Roosevelt once expressed the feeling, “the least attractive and 
the most vulgar is the tyranny of mere wealth....” The patrician 
reformer brought to moral leadership a sniffishness toward parvenu 
men of power that was reassuring to a country which had too often 
seen its Chief Executives overawed by millionaires or by bosses with 
states in their pockets. 

If the aristocratic Presidents have played so important a role in the 
history of moral leadership, the obverse of the coin also has its signif- 
icance. Probably the most flagrant instances of unrequited yearning for 
moral leadership occurred during the administrations immediately pre- 
ceding those of Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. As the secession issue 
grew acute, the President was James Buchanan, the son of a small-town 
storekeeper. Roosevelt’s predecessor, Herbert Hoover, an orphan at 
ten, was out earning his living as a chore boy by his fifteenth year. In 
times when Americans have felt a need to be summoned to a larger 
destiny, they have rarely been satisfied with a man of the people. He 
reminds them too much of themselves. 


Tue Know-How 


Whatever their origins, all eight Presidents who proved important 


2 The words “aristocrat” and “patrician” are here used in what seems to me the most 
useful American sense. The men came from the group with the highest status in their 
communities; they were, if not independently wealthy, at least removed from the wage 
or salaried class; and their means of livelihood brought no intimate involvement with the 
industrial or commercial world. 
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moral leaders shared certain ways of carrying out their leadership. The 4 
essential technique, of course, was not to need any technique; the t 
President had to be, in his own self, the morality incarnate—not all the | 
values which made up the American credo, but the one which was ; 
foremost as an issue at the time. A good many Americans may well § 
have doubted how much the stiff-backed George Washington was con- } 
cerned with the economic and social strivings of farmers and mechan- | 
ics, but the public could and did see in the architect of victory against |) 
the British Empire the new nation incarnate. If Grover Cleveland, who § 
had paid a substitute to fight for him during the Civil War, was hardly 
a symbol of the Union, the immediate and continuing impression he | 
left was one of burly honesty. Franklin Roosevelt’s warmest admirers } 
did not deny that he was quite capable of shrugging off political skul- | 
duggery, but to millions his very voice, rich and friendly, bespoke con- : 
cern over ambitions frustrated by depression. 

There is a story that a devoted follower of Jackson, asked whether his 
hero was going to Heaven, snorted in reply: “He will if he wants to.” | 
The successful moral leader has not only been the ideal incarnate; he 
has been, or appeared to be, a man who could do something about it. 
In their most conscience-lashed moments, the American people, raised 
in a tradition of getting things done and getting them done quickly, 
have shown little interest in the ineffectual saint. With the exception of 
Washington, whose administration closed just as political parties were 
forming, the moral leaders have been men who demonstrated that they 
could lead, manipulate, and if necessary, hammer their own political 
parties into line while simultaneously outwitting the opposition. They 
were all able to convince powerful segments of the population that they 
had foreseen the next curve in the road of history and were surely, 
adeptly preparing for it. 


THE INDIVIDUAL TOUCH 


Once beyond these fundamentals, each exerted effective moral leader- 
ship in his own special way, with the aid of traits of mind and personal- 
ity suitable to the age. At a time when dignity was akin to godliness, 
George Washington gave the idea of the Republic all the aloofness of 
his own impeccable serenity. In an era when the frontier was feeling its 
power but was a bit ashamed of its uncouthness, Jackson was Oppor- 
tunity in a buckskin coat and a tall silk hat. Theodore Roosevelt, com- 
ing in the midst of the great expansion of communications, turned the 
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White House into a spectacular advertising agency for reform. In the 
churchist early twentieth century, Wilson managed to make some of 
his most expedient political moves sound moral. And a generation later, 
when slickness was de rigueur, Franklin Roosevelt gave some of his 
most genuinely moral moves the glamour of seeming expedient. 
Perhaps the most interesting additions to the arsenal of moral leader- 
ship were made by those notable innovators, Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt. As the twentieth century whirled ahead, with its farms and 
factories where the boss was as remote as a feudal lord, its shaking of 
family cohesion and of old, comforting standards, its harsh anonymity 
and impersonality, millions were feeling alone, frighteningly alone. 
Seeking some secure anchor, they turned back to religion or ahead to 
Freud or into and around a dozen movements. With the kind of moral 
leadership the Roosevelts gave, these people could turn, as no previous 
generation had been able to do, to the President of the United States. 
For the two Roosevelts permeated all of their leadership with the sug- 
gestion that they were not only some ideal incarnate, not simply able 
and colorful personalities, but fathers—fathers who would preserve 
essential American values with the personalized concern that a family 
expects from its head. “Steward” of the nation, T.R. used to call the 
President in his more portentous moments. With a flick of the long 
cigarette holder, F.D.R. put it: “They want Poppa to tell them.” 


Tue TECHNIQUE OF FAILURE 


The day after Franklin Roosevelt’s death, the new President 
paused for a chat with some newspapermen. “I don’t know,” Harry 
Truman said, “whether you fellows ever had a load of hay or a bull 
fall on you. But last night the moon, the stars and all the planets fell 
on me. If you fellows ever pray, pray for me.” 

The new President was only beginning to realize the magnitude of 
his task. A number of previous generations may have sought moral 
leadership against dangers to the Republic, to America as oppor- 
tunity, or to basic honesty; and sometimes concern over a second of 
these values, most notably during the administrations of Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, and Theodore Roosevelt, played an obbligato 
to the issue that was foremost. But never before has the situation 
equaled the 1950’s. Gradually, over the two administrations of Tru- 
man, the President has come to face a moral crisis in which large 
sections of the American public feel that all three of its essential 
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values are seriously menaced, two of them more gravely than ever 
before. 

This is a generation made jittery by the depression; it is, more 
importantly, a generation which remembers the boom and bust that 
followed World War I. During all the Truman years, despite the 
general prosperity, concern over continued opportunity has equaled, 
or come close to equaling, the apprehension of the periods of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and the two Roosevelts. The forebodings of World 
War III are graver than any previous worry over the safety of the 
Republic because war with communism is not simply war against 
troops, but against a pervasive doctrine; not simply against a great 
power or even two, but against an agglomeration of forces that could 
amount to more than half the population of the world. Similarly, the 
indignation over scandals in the federal service contains elements un- 
paralleled in the history of American crusading against graft. 

The elements of additional gravity were described by Senator J. 
William Fulbright in one of the most widely discussed and ap- 
plauded speeches of the decade. “Scandals in our Government,” 
Senator Fulbright conceded, “are not new phenomena in our his- 
tory.” But during both previous periods when they became conspic- 
uous in the Cleveland era and during the early 1920's, the country 
was at peace, and governmental activities were relatively limited. 
Now, in the 1950’s, the East-West tension means that 
this question of the moral strength of our people is not just an internal domestic 
matter. It has grave implications in our international relations. Without confi- 


dence in their Government, the people will not make the sacrifices necessary to 
oppose Russia successfully. 


Moreover, Senator Fulbright pointed out, 


the growing size and complexity of our Government, much as we may deplore it, 
only emphasizes the need for a clarification, a restatement of the moral standards 
of governmental conduct. When our Government was small, when it took only 
10 per cent of our earnings in taxes, we could afford a certain amount of official 
boodling. Today, it has become important. We simply can no longer afford moral 
obtuseness in our public officials. 


THE TRUMAN WAY 

To provide the unprecedented moral leadership being demanded 
on all sides, President Truman came from a background which, if 
the past is any judge, is just about as unfortunate as it could be. 
This is no patrician, no politico with an antipolitician air. This is the 
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7 of Boss Tom: Pendergast, haberdasher: ae ae ee 
on of the Second Baptist Church, ‘Shriner, Legionnaire, Eigse 
- Moose, Eagle, and devotee of the Society for the Preservation SS 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Singing in America, Tne ee 
© President's methods of leading cut contrary to. almost” every 
ce that has marked the successful moral leader. The ae sae 
man in the screaming sport shirts is neither the Republic nor aes 
pportunity nor Honesty incarnate. He jerks and pushes and fever 2s 
alts; he cails for action and then seems to forget the call; he man- 
es to taint everything he does by a highly developed talent for 
cting too late, and with an air of peevish reluctance, when the mink = 
eats appear. The President’s usual moves, far from bespeaking a 
mastery of party, smack of a wheel horse working with the boys, 
and any sense that he controls the total situation is frequently jolted 
by a White House press release which explains that the President 
of the United States did not really mean what he said an hour pee 
fore. As for the father concept which the Roosevelts added to _ 
é noral leadership, any man who is so exclusively and so articulately : 

areaect’s father can hardly be Poppa to a nation. S 


Once More, THE Process 


The results add up to an intriguing political phenomenon, oe Es 
li probably record that on some critical occasions Harry Truman: 
s acted with a courage, a farsightedness, and a disregard of petty — he 
vantage which were unexcelled by any of the great moral-leaders =e 
the past. At a time when experts freely told him that the move 
meant political suicide, shortly before the election of 1948, he de- fe 

anded a sweeping program to meet the acid test of American op-  __ 
rtunity—Negro rights. Risking the awful responsibility for World Se 
ar III, he boldly ordered American troops into Korea to protect = 
timate American security. Facing squarely into a gale of McCarthy- 
ism, he repeatedly summoned the country to recognize that character 
assassination could not be made compatible with honesty and decency. cigeee 
But moral leadership from the White House has never been a matter — oA 
specific actions. It has come from an amalgam of actions and tone, 
ersonality and program, of the special worries of the hour and the - . 
impact of the man. So the nation, restive and troubled, goes on. 
g its way, as it has done so many times ‘before, toward a leader 
; He By. spre that with him i it will feel that. Al 
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